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In the days of Pobedonostsev and Sabler the influence of the state
and Its conservative ideology penetrated the church to its core and
paralyzed all manifestations of a free religious life. The church was
made to educate the masses at the parish schools in the spirit of
official Orthodoxy, and its supreme organ was composed of those
willing to serve the government and ready to comply with the de-
mands of the Chief Procurator. With the establishment of the
Duma and the formation of political parties, the church was offi-
cially assigned to the service of the Union of the Russian People
and the Nationalists, L e., the parties that were leading the fight for
the restoration of autocracy. During the elections to the Third
Duma, the clergy fulfilled their political duty by sending to the
Duma about fifty "cassocked" deputies, who supported the bills re-
stricting toleration and the freedom of teaching in the theological
schools, which had been introduced by the ecclesiastical authorities.
Even the moderate majority of the Duma was so provoke&by this
policy that it voted down the budget estimates presented by the
Holy Synod. In 1912, at the elections to the Fourth Duma, the
Synod and the Ministry for Home Affairs had created from
the clergy such a powerful electoral machine that it threatened the
Duma with an ecclesiastical invasion (about one hundred fifty
deputies). The government was forced to retreat and to limit the
clerical deputies to their original number of fifty. Finally, in its
last pre-revolutionary stage the church descended to the level of
Rasputinism.
Within the church, however, attempts were made to meet the
spirit of the times and, while remaining strictly on Orthodox
ground, to introduce liberal amendments into the established ec-
clesiastical order. At this period there appeared in the theological
academies a spirit of liberalism, which the Synod in 1908 applied
rigorous measures to suppress. During the first revolution of 1905
there was formed among the professors of the theological academies
a group of thirty-two in support of the "renovation" of the church.
Their aspirations were extremely modest, but their activities never-
theless provoked an antagonistic campaign in the press and a perse-
cution by the authorities. As a result the movement subsided, but
only temporarily, for it appeared again under a different aspect in
the First and the Second Dumas among the rural clergy who, to